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Cambodia Moves Toward Independence 
BY VIRGINIA THOMPSON AND RICHARD ADLOFF 


em Noropom StHanouk’s self-imposed exile from 

his capital city, which began at Bangkok in June, 
was merely the most recent of a series of sensational 
and impulsive moves by the Cambodian monarch. 
Until mid-April, whea, in the course of a New York 
visit, he publicized Cambodia's against 
France, the King’s dramatic actions had been con- 
fined to the home front, where he was trying to quell 
opposition. His dissolution of the National Assembly 
in January 1953 and its replacement by a hand-picked 
Provisional Advisory Council might have duplicated 


grievances 


the personal victory which he had achieved six months 
earlier, through a similar coup d'etat, had it not been 


for the Vietminh’s invasion of Laos in March 1953 
and France’s unilateral action in devaluing the Indo- 
chinese piaster two months later. The former event 
lowered French prestige in Cambodian eyes and in- 
tensified local demands for greater autonomy, while 
the latter action aggravated Cambodian discontent 
with the existing economic situation. For an under- 
standing of the current state of affairs, one should 
view it primarily against its domestic background. 
The French-educated King ascended the Khmer 
throne 8 months before the Pacific war. At the age 
of 19, the last of Cambodia’s absolute monarchs came 
to rule over a country some 70,000 square miles in 
area and sparsely settled by 3'% million people. The 
great majority of his subjects are illiterate peasants; 
there is virtually no indigenous middle class; and the 
handful of educated Khmers at the apex of this pyra- 
mid form the country’s civil service. Centuries ago 
Cambodia was a great military and artistic force in 
southeast Asia, but its power and territory were pro- 
gressively whittled away by Thailand to the west and 
by Vietnam to the east until the French established a 
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protectorate over the country in 1864. Safeguarded from 
further incursions on their flanks, burdened by mem- 
ories of their glorious past, and consoled by the Hina- 
yana Buddhism that was their faith, the gentle, artistic 
and indolent Khmers long seemed content to leave 
political authority in the hands of their revered king 
and the French. 

Although the border provinces of Battambang and 
Siemréap were lost to Thailand in 1941, thanks to 
Japanese “mediation,” Cambodia suffered little eco- 
nomically during the war. Internally life went on 
much as before, under Cambodian and French of- 
ficials, until the Japanese coup of March 9, 1945. On 
the following day, Japanese troops entered the capital 
city, Pnom-Penh. Three days later the King repudiated 
the existing treaties with France, and proclaimed his 
country independent. A new Cabinet was formed, in 
which Son ngoc Thanh was first named Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and, five months later, Premier. 

After the Japanese surrender, only fragmentary news 
came out of Cambodia. In September the Cambodian 
Defense Minister visited Saigon to request French 
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troops for Pnom-Penh, where unrest was mounting. On 
October 9, French, British and Indian troops obligingly 
occupied the Cambodian capital in the face of little 
opposition. Thanh lacked the forces to resist, and he 
arming Vietnamese planta- 
tion workers and permitting them to fly the Vietnam 
Republic’s flag in Pnom-Penh.' Half-Vicetnamess 
self, Thanh seems not to have appreciated the chilling 
effect upon apparent sur- 
render of Cambodié té its eastern neighbor.” On Octo- 


ber 15, Thanh was captured and sent to Saigon, where 


made the tactical error of 


him- 


the local peopl of this 


a military court sentenced him to 20 years at forced 
labor, later commuted to residence in France 

King 
French troops arrived, returned to his capital on Octo- 


Norodom, who had been absent when the 


ber 16 and at once declared his loyalty to France, in 


those of his pledges to the 


much the same terms as 
Japanese shortly before. The swiftness of these changes 
caused some unrest, but two days later the King issued 
another proclamation to reassure his people that he had 
not forgotten their aspirations for independence and 
that relations with France would soon be placed on a 
gesture to 


offered the 


more satisfactory basis. In a_ conciliatory 


the rival branch of the royal family, he 
premiership to his uncle, Prince Monireth, who opened 
negotiations with the French at Saigon. 

On November 6, Prince Monireth returned to Pnom- 
Penh with French proposals—providing, above all, for 
Cambodian autonomy within the French Union—that 
were acceptable to the King and were embodied in a 
modus vivendi signed in January 1946.° At the same 
time the King and the French agreed to seek the re- 
turn of the provinces lost to Thailand during the war. 
Thenceforth, until April 1953, the King’s loyalty was 
above French reproach and was the single most im- 
portant factor in easing the transitional period 

On March 7, 1946, France and Cambodia signed a 
provisional agreement whereby the latter assumed con- 

1 P. Christian, “Son ngoc Thanh,” Sud-est Asiatique, Oc- 
tober 1952. 

2 Son of a Vietnamese father and Khmer mother, Thanh 
Buddhist 
clergy to make a mass protest before the French Residency- 
Superior at Pnom-Penh in 1942, After the failure of this 
demonstration, he fled to Bangkok, Japanese 
ambassador gave him shelter before sending him to Tekyo for 


first became prominent as a result of inducing the 


where the 


indoctrination in Japan's program for a Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. Thanh served in the Japanese army, 
rising to the rank of captain, and was trained by the Japanese 
for his future role in Cambodia 

3 A few days after the British announced their intention of 
withdrawing from southern Indochina in January 1946, the 
French hastily negotiated this modus vivendi in preparation 
for an unexpectedly sudden resumption of control over Cam- 
bodia. See Roger Lévy, L’Indochine et ses traités, Paris, 1946, 


p. 14. 
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trol over specified internal affairs and the former re- 


tained direction of Cambodia’s foreign policy and 


matters alfecting the Indochinese Federation 
King’s plan to 


France 


was favorably disposed toward the 


transform the absolute monarchy into a_ British-type 
constitutional monarchy, In the same month the King 
proposed the creation of a unicameral legislative as- 
sembly elected by universal adult male suffrage. Cam- 
bodia’s 10-year plan for economic development, which 
the war had nipped in the bud, was to be implemented 
and new projects were to be formulated by a joint 
Franco-Cambodian committee that would encourage 
indigenous businessmen to replace the Chinese. Cam- 
bodia was not only willing but eager to have French 
technicians and capital help in developing the country, 
and to send more Cambodians to be educated in 
France.*. The cordiality of 
tions reached a peak in December 1946, when France 


induced Thailand to return Cambodia’s “lost provinces.” 


Franco-Cambodian rela- 


Troubled Relations with Thailand 


Opposing tendencies have long characterized Cam- 
bodia’s attitude toward Thailand. The Khmers cannot 
forget their historical humiliation at Thai hands nor 
more recent Thai efforts to Siamize the border pro- 
vinces during the few years they were under Thai 
control. On the other hand, Bangkok has remained a 
religious center for Cambodian Buddhists, and would 
be the area’s economic outlet had not political bound- 
aries intervened. Indeed, the lack of geographical bar- 
riers between the two countries has made Thailand a 
logical refuge for Cambodian dissidents. 

Settlement of the border dispute with France did 
not end Thailand’s friendly attitude toward the Khmer 
Issarak (Free Cambodian) movement for liberation of 
the homeland. This movement, established at Bangkok 
in 1940 by Cambodian émigrés, mostly from the dis- 
puted provinces, had received some official support 
after the Free Thai came to power in 1944, and in 
September 1947 Thailand recognized it as the “Free 
Cambodian Government.” This recognition facilitated 
Issarak activities in Bangkok and raids into Cambodia, 
but personal rivalries among their leaders and a grow- 
ing reputation for banditry lost them many adherents. 

The coup d’état in Bangkok in 1947, 
which ousted the friendly Free Thai government, dealt 
a severe blow to the Khmer Issarak movement. Its 
training camps in Thailand had to be abandoned and 
their personnel dispersed along the Cambodian border. 
The new Thai administration clamped down on the 


November 


4 Interview with Prince Monireth, L’Informateur Colonial, 
June 16, 1946. 
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Issarak, whose propaganda, purchase of arms and 
collection of funds were thenceforth carried on in 
secret, and the whole movement in Thailand remained 
quiescent for some time. 

As with Thailand, Cambodia’s postwar relations with 
the Vietnamese were conditioned by memories of past 
aggression. In addition, they were embittered by the 
presence of a Vietnamese minority in Cambodia and of 
a Cambodian minority in south Vietnam. 

To the small Vietnamese colony in Cambodia, es- 
tablished in the days when the empire of Annam 
claimed suzerain rights over that country, the French 
had added many more Vietnamese settlers. Some of 
these had simply followed in the French wake to 
participate in the economic development that occurred 
after establishment of the protectorate, while others 
had been brought in by the French to help administer 
the country. As of 1944, about 250,000 Vietnamese 
were living in Cambodia, of whom 10 percent resided 
in Pnom-Penh. During the war, the Japanese— perhaps 
for the same reasons as the French and also because 
their general policy was to foment intercommunal dis- 
cord—-had favored this Vietnamese minority, It was 
from among these Vietnamese that Son ngoc Thanh 
drew his main supporters, and after his arrest thousands 
of them quit Pnom-Penh in fear of French reprisals. 
Fleeing with them into Cochinchina were about 2,000 
Cambodian members of a militia known as the Green 
Shirts, which the Japanese had organized in June 1945 
as the nucleus for a Cambodian army. Shortly after- 
ward the French temporarily put an end to their or- 
ganized activities there. 

After the November Bangkok, the 
Cambodian group in western Cochinchina was revital- 
ized by the arrival of the Issarak, who had found 
Thailand no longer tenable as a base of operations. 
Despite their fear of Vietnamese aggression, the Is- 
sarak turned for support to the Vietminh, which re- 
sponded with alacrity. The period of Vietminh-Issarak 
collaboration that followed soon led to dissension, both 
among the Issarak leaders and between them and the 
Vietminh. After Dap Chhuon, the Issarak leader in 
northwestern Cambodia, was made president (as well 
as military commander) of the new Committee of 
Khmer Liberation in January 1948, he found himself 
unable to control the Issarak forces in the southeast 
zone, commanded by Son ngoc Minh, brother of Son 
ngoc Thanh. Moreover, each Issarak leader acted like 
an independent feudal lord, fought for personal power, 
and extorted funds and services from his “subjects.”® 
Even more detrimental to their effective action was 


1947 coup at 


5 “Evolution du mouvement Khmer Issarak,”’ Sud-est Asia- 
tique, October-November 1950. 
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the dissension that broke out between themselves and 
the Vietminh. The Issarak wanted money and arms 
but not interference from the Vietminh, while the 
latter wanted to decide how its aid should be used 
and eventually to gain control over the whole Issarak 


movement, 


It was at this psychological moment, in January 
1949, that King Norodom made an effective bid to 
end the revolt. He declared an amnesty for repentant 
Issarak and assured them that Cambodia's autonomy 
was now authentic. Previous amnesty offers and = sur- 
render appeals had met with little response, but this 
time the King spoke with greater effect about the 
danger which colaboration with the Vietminh held for 
Cambodia’s future, particularly since Vietminh politi- 
cal commissars were beginning to preach openly com- 
munistic doctrines to the Issarak troops. Many of the 
Issarak who were sincerely attached to their King and 
strongly nationalistic heeded his warning. Some laid 
down their arms while others changed sides and began 
to fight against the Vietminh. In July, Dap Chhuon 
resigned as president of the Khmer Liberation Com- 
mittee. Negotiations with other Issarak leaders pro- 
ceeded more slowly, but by the end of 1949 the first 
phase of active Vietminh-Issarak collaboration had 


ended. 


Although failing in its initial attempt to gain con- 
trol of the Issarak movement, the Vietminh had never- 
theless won a limited military success. Some of its 
forces were operating from bases in Cambodia, and it 
directly administered certain areas of the country. 
Moreover, it set about trying to salvage what it could 
of the Issarak liquidating those it 
could not win over. It managed to bring together the 
more docile Issarak in two new organizations—the 
United Issarak Front and the Provisional Committee of 
under the leadership of reliable 
Those 


movement and 


National Liberation 
Khmer Marxists, including Son 
Issarak who remained opposed to the Vietminh’s new 


ngoc Minh. 


program began to organize provincial and village de- 


fense units in cooperation with the royal Khmer army 


and the French. 


Internal Politics 


On the political front a somewhat similar struggle 
went on within the framework of Cambodia’s new 
government institutions, The rapid change-over from 
an absolute theocratic monarchy to parliamentary gov- 
ernment had stimulated the country’s small elite to 
new political activity and feverish ambition. An elec- 
toral law, drafted by a joint Franco-Cambodian com- 
mittee, was promulgated in May 1946. The French 
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would have preferred a more gradual transition, but 
the monarch insisted on a sharp break with the past.” 

The law of May 1946 called for the election of an 
assembly that would advise the king in regard to the 
new constitution but would not have constituent powers. 
In July the campaign got under way for the election 
of 57 Assemblymen from among some 200 candidates 
put forward by three parties—the Liberal, headed by 
Prince Norindecth; the Progressive, led by Prince Mon- 
tana; and the Democrat, under Prince Yuthivong. The 
Democrats, whose platform was intended to appeal 
to the 
autonomy and a minimum of French controls, responsi- 


intellectuals, favored a maximum degree of 
ble parliamentary government, a constitutional mon- 
archy, social reforms, and Cambodian representation 
in the French National Assembly. The Progressives’ 
vague platform advocated a more gradual evolution 
toward autonomy. The Liberals’ conservative political 
and social Buddhist, 
urged the retention of most French controls. Cam- 
1946, resulted 


program, frankly royalist and 
bodia’s first election, on September 1, 
in a clear victory for the Democrats, who won 50 
seats, and a total defeat for the Progressives. Four 
Liberals and 3 independents won seats. 

To the Assembly convened in October the King 
submitted a draft 
sembly transformed itself with royal sanction into a 
constituent Because of the Democrats’ large 
majority, the constitution promulgated on May 7, 
1947, was in great measure their product. Its inspira- 
tion was the 1946 French constitution (rejected by 
the French people because of the ascendancy it gave 


constitution, whereupon the As- 


body. 


to the legislative over the executive branch), adapted 
to Cambodia's Buddhist 
and to existing Franco-Cambodian agreements. It stipu- 


monarchical and situation 
lated that all powers emanated from the king and 
must be exercised in his name—a basic point which 
later served as the King’s justification for proroguing 
the Assembly. The Second Chamber, or Council of the 
Kingdom, was to have 24 members: 2 from the royal 
family, appointed by the king; 2 elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly; 8 chosen by limited, indirect suffrage 
to represent Pnom-Penh municipality and the provincial 
regions; and 12 others, selected by various professional 
bodies, including civil servants. In normal times the 
king’s powers were to be not much wider than those 
of the president of France, but during the period of 
transition he could modify or postpone the promulga- 
tion of a law, and was empowered to prorogue the 
Assembly under conditions similar to those laid down 
for dissolution of the French Parliament. 


6 De Lacharriére, “Le Cambodge dans |'Union Frangaise,” 
Politique Etrangére, June 1948 
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During the campaign to elect Cambodia’s first Na- 
tional Assembly in the fall of 1947, three new parties 
appeared. The first, Khmer Renovation, described its 
program as both traditionalist and nationalist, and 
was said to have the moral support of the King.’ The 
second party, Cambodian National Union, was com- 
posed chiefly of retired officials and had a vague plat- 
form advocating unity and social welfare. The third 
party, that of the Progressive Democrats, was more 
democratic than the first two, but it mustered relatively 
few candidates. The older Liberal 
remained active. As for the Democrats, who had 


suffered a loss in the death of Prince Yuthivong, they 


Party meanwhile 


became increasingly radical, developed close affinities 
with the Issarak, and finally split up into many groups. 
A Democrat Party congress in November 1947 pro- 
duced a program calling for the exercise of more 
powers by Cambodian officials, democratic rights for 
the people, and the withdrawal of Cambodian troops 
from hostilities against the Vietnamese in Cochinchina. 
How greatly this program appealed to the electorate 
was shown in December 1947, when the Democrats 
won 54 seats out of a total of 78, the Liberals 20, and 
the three new parties none. 

The Democrats won in large measure because they 
expressed the growing dissatisfaction at the long delay 
in putting Franco-Cambodian relations on a firm and 
liberal basis. The constitution of 1947 did not regulate 
this relationship; only in its preamble was Cambodian 
autonomy and membership in the French Union men- 
tioned. Since the conclusion of the modus vivendi of 
January 1946, many Cambodians believed, the erst- 
while powers of the French had undergone little change. 
Various obstacles impeded the negotiation of a definite 
treaty between Cambodia and France: local 
French officials thought that the Cambodian govern- 
ment was too inefficient and corrupt to warrant the 


many 


exercise of greater autonomy, and that outstanding 
Democrats maintained close links with the Issarak and 


with Thailand. 


Cambodian Suspicions of Vietnam 


A serious difficulty arose in defining Cambodia's 


future relationship to Vietnam. Negotiations with Bao 
Dai were dragging along, and without an agreement 
with him no federation could be created that would in- 
clude the non-Vietnamese states of Indochina. Before 
they entered any federal structure, the Cambodians 
wanted to guard against the possibility of its being 
used to subject Cambodia to Vietnam. The most im- 
portant of their demands aimed at assuring economic 


independence for Cambodia and safeguarding the rights 
7 Bulletin de la France d’Outre-Mer, November 17, 1947. 
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of the Cambodian minority in Cochinchina. Cam- 
bodians have often complained that their 450,000 
compatriots in Cochinchina have been persecuted by 
the Vietnamese, and they fear that French withdrawal 
from the area might seriously aggravate their plight.* 
In the spring of 1949 the imminent unification of 
the three Vietnamese countries of Cochinchina, Annam 
and Tonkin brought Prince Monireth to Paris, and 
elicited protests from King Norodom and his delegates 
to the French Union Assembly. 
Cochinchina’s colonial status would, 
mean an end to existing political and cultural guaran- 
tees of special treatment for the Cambodian minority 
there. In March, Minister Coste-Floret promised that 
Cambodian minority rights would be safeguarded, but 
when the French finally came to terms with Bao Dai 
in March 1949, the unitary State of Vietnam was or- 
ganized without prior consultation with the Cambodian 


Disappearance of 
they claimed, 


government. 

Another facet of Vietnamese imperialism which the 
Cambodians have long resented is Saigon’s strangle- 
hold on Cambodia’s economy. In 1946 Cambodia was 
promised that thenceforth Saigon would not be its 
sole outlet to the sea, and that Pnom-Penh would be 
modernized and navigation of the Mekong River so 
improved that ocean-going vessels could reach Cam- 
bodian waters directly, In August 1947 the first such 
ship arrived at Pnom-Penh from Singapore. By 1950 
many ocean freighters had called at the Cambodian 
capital and plans were in hand for construction of a 
Cambodian merchant marine.* At the Pau Conference 
of the Associated States of Indochina in 1950, Cam- 
bodian demands for the freedom of Saigon port, a 
voice in its administration, and a share in the profits 
which it was making from the export of Cambodian 
rice and rubber were satisfied—but only for the time 
being. Although depredations by the Khmer Issarak 
and the peasants’ recalcitrance about paying taxes after 
the French Protectorate had formally ended, together 
with the inefficiency and corruption of Cambodian 
officialdom, were jeopardizing national revenues, never- 
theless Cambodia’s agricultural surpluses had given 
her a favorable position vis-a-vis south Vietnam. This 
comparative prosperity impelled the Cambodians to 
negotiate with the Thai government, in January 1953, 
for the initiation of a direct rail service between the 
capitals of the two countries in order to lessen Pnom- 


8 In the three westernmost provinces of Cochinchina the 
Cambodians are in the majority, but among the 5% million 
people living in Cochinchina as a whole they constitute a 
minority. 

9 J. de la Ferriére, “Le port de Pnom-Penh,” Sud-est 
Asiatique, December 1951. 
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Penh’s dependence on Saigon port. And it also in- 
duced the Cambodians to adopt so intransigent a stand 
at the Inter-State Economic Conference held at Pnom- 
Penh in the spring of 1953 that it ended in failure 
after three months of wrangling.’ Anxious to sell its 
surplus rice at high prices in the world market and 
to keep the foreign exchange gained thereby, Cam- 
bodia used both direct and indirect methods to nullify 
the quadripartite agreements reached at Pau, which 
enabled the Vietnamese and the French 
purchase her rice at a discount and restricted her 
ability to trade freely abroad, Cambodian nationalists 
apparently believe that the solution to their economic 
problems lies in greater independence from the other 
Associated States rather than in attacking official cor- 
ruption and streamlining the government. 


troops to 


Demands for Independence 

Even more insistent have been Cambodian demands 
for greater political independence, especially since 
March 1949, when France made certain concessions 
to Bao Dai without extending them to the other Indo- 
chinese states. In general the Cambodians want com- 
plete control of their own administration, foreign re- 
lations and army. In particular they resent the facts 
that their courts are held to be competent only in 
cases involving their own nationals, that French troops 
remain in the country, and that France still controls 
the movement of both Cambodians and foreigners into 
and out of the country. The Franco-Cambodian treaty 
of November 6, 1949, formally confirmed Cambodian 
autonomy within the French Union, transferred more 
administrative functions to the Cambodians, and gave 
them a freer hand in foreign relations. Cambodia at 
once sent abroad ambassadors, signed agreements with 
the United States for economic aid in November 1950, 
and attended the Japanese Peace Conference in 
September 1951, But even the new treaty ignored Cam- 
bodia’s juridical grievances, failed to allay Cambodian 
suspicions of Vietnamese power and ambitions, and left 
the country’s economic aspirations unsatisfied. 

Internally the political situation deteriorated as gov- 
ernments came and went for no apparent reason."! 
Without a tradition of parliamentary government, min- 
isters lacked the training, experience and public spirit 
required to make the system work. Parties splintered, 
new groups arose, and coalitions formed around rival 
personal interests. In mid-1949, opposition to the ad- 
ministration became systematic and open in the As- 
sembly, and after extended parliamentary maneuvers 


10 France-Indochine, June 1953. 
11 See “Evolution du Systéme Parlementaire Cambodgien,” 
Encyclopédie Coloniale, April 1951. 
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this body was prorogued by the King on September 
18. According to the constitution, new elections should 
have followed within two months, but since the pro- 
vincial chiefs whom the King consulted on this sub- 
ject reported that the prevailing insecurity in the 
country would prevent the holding of a proper election 
campaign, he decided to govern provisionally with 
the aid of the Second Chamber. The Democrats de- 
nounced the King’s decision as anti-constitutional; he 
replied that the situation was exceptional and_ that, 
since the constitution emanated from himself, he was 
free to suspend its application in the larger interests 
of the state. He then assigned to his uncle Prince 
Monipong the task of creating a new government, and 
asked the existing political parties for their views on 
whether he should recall the old Assembly, hold new 
elections, or modify the constitution so as to legalize 


the existing situation. 


Months passed while the parties debated the prob- 
lem. The Democrats and the Liberals advocated re- 
calling the old Assembly, which they had dominated, 
while the newer and smaller parties favored the hold- 
ing of new elections. Finally, in July 1951, after the 
King had briefly taken over the government himself, 
an election campaign for a new body was launched. 
Nearly 500 candidates representing 8 political parties 
sought the votes of an electorate estimated at about 
790,000. In September the Democrats won 55 of the 
Assembly’s seats; the Liberals, 19; and the Khmer 
Renovation, 2. Of the opposition groups, only the 
newly-formed Victorious Northeast, which elected 4 
deputies, obtained a seat. 

No sooner had the long-standing parliamentary crisis 
been resolved than a new and even more disruptive 
element entered the picture: Son Thanh _re- 
turned to political life. In 1951, reportedly at the 
King’s request, he had been allowed to end his exile 
in France, after promising to abstain from local politics. 
During his long absence the reorganized Khmer Is- 
sarak movement under the leadership of his brother, 
Son ngoc Minh, had been integrated with the Vietminh 
and had re-established the supply route to Thailand 
and an auxiliary organization there. In March 1951 
the Vietminh delegates from 
the Khmer and Laotian Issarak movements had agreed 
to organize a united front of all of the dissident groups 
throughout Indochina. Thanh’s return coincided with 
the maturing of a situation in which he decided to 
act. In general, he eloquently advocated the same pro- 
gram as he had in 1945, and founded a newspaper in 
Pnom-Penh in which to express his views. In February 
1952 his paper was suspended, and Thanh was charged 
with fomenting disorders. Fearing arrest, he fled in 
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ngoc 


radio announced that 


March to Siemréap, whence he launched radio appeals 
and distributed tracts exhorting the people to support 
him. When this course proved ineffectual, he turned to 
the Vietminh for support, reportedly reaching an agree- 
ment with them in June. 

Thanh’s activities in Pnom-Penh and his flight in- 
creased political tension in Cambodia and contributed 
to a further deterioration in Franco-Cambodian _re- 
lations. His influence was widely believed responsible 
for a crisis in the Democrat Party in February 1952, 
as a result of which several Democrat ministers resigned 
from the Government, charging that it had become too 
subservient to the French. Terrorist activities through- 
out the country increased, and in May a student demon- 
stration occurred at Battambang following the issuance 
of an official decree branding Thanh a rebel and a 


traitor. 


The King Takes Control 

The King, his hand strengthened by a French prom- 
ise to revise the Franco-Cambodian treaty, thereupon 
demanded that the Democrat Cabinet take stronger 
action against the dissidents. Instead, the Democrat 
Premier used the King’s demand as an excuse for ar- 
resting his party’s arch-enemy, an outspoken supporter 
of the King. The King retaliated by dismissing the 
Premier and taking over the government himself on 
the ground that the former administration had created 
an “almost hopeless situation.” He then asked the As- 
sembly to grant him full powers for a limited period, 
and threatened to dissolve it if it refused. He promised 
to remedy the situation within two years and to achieve 
complete independence for Cambodia in three years, 
after which he would be prepared to have his actions 


judged by a popularly-elected court attended by ob- 


servers from six foreign countries. The whole episode 
marked a new climax to the four-year-old struggle be- 
tween the Democrat Party and the palace, which since 
the elections of September 1951 and the return of 
Son ngoc Thanh had become bitter. The King’s de- 
cisive action split the Democrats, and he was able to 
form a government composed of francophiles, royalist 
authoritarians and bitter enemies of the Democrats. 
On June 17 the Assembly granted the King the full 
power he had demanded. 

Two days later, the King banned all meetings of a 
political nature as an “unnecessary waste of time at a 
moment when the country needs the help of all,” and 
shortly afterward announced an austerity budget de- 
signed to strengthen the nation’s battle against the 
communists. In September he launched a new military 
operation against Son ngoc Thanh, now reported to 
be in Thailand, and declared that he would direct 
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the campaign in person. Through the summer and 
fall of 1952, Son ngoc Thanh’s radio insisted that, as 
long as the French remained in Cambodia, the King 
was not a free agent. On his part, the King persuaded 
the French to entrust military operations in the coun- 
try’s two westernmost provinces to the Cambodian 
army. 

As the year ended, the situation seemed to have 
improved, but student strikes in November showed 
that the danger was not past. In January 1955 a pro- 
vincial governor was murdered near Pnom-Penh. The 
National Assembly, which had refused to pass the 
national budget by the year-end deadline set by the 
King, also ignored a royal request to investigate the 
student strikes and the governor’s assassination. The 
Assembly’s recalcitrance and the discovery of an al- 
leged plot against his government hatched by the 
Issarak in Bangkok roused the King to action. Order- 
ing the arrest of several officials and members of the 
Democrat Party believed to be implicated in the plot, 
he decreed a national emergency, once more dissolved 
the Assembly, and shortly afterward announced a new 
offensive against the Issarak along the Thai border. 


Full Independence Demanded 

The alarm felt in Cambodia over the Vietminh’s in- 
vasion of Laos in March impelled the King to take 
drastic action of a different type. He apparently realized 
that in order to recapture the leadership of the Cam- 
bodian nationalists, he had to obtain full independence 
from France. Before the end of March he went to 
Paris, where he secured certain concessions. Judging 
them insufficient to satisfy Cambodian aspirations, he 
tried to enlist foreign support, first in the United 
States and then in Japan, by threatening a_ possible 
alignment between his countrymen and the Victminh 
if Cambodia were not granted sovereign status. But 
the Vietminh’s sudden (if partial) withdrawal from 
Laos in May lessened international tension in regard 
to the whole area and diminished the usefulness of this 
leverage in bringing pressure to bear on the French. 

As the weeks passed and France seemed in no haste 
to satisfy his demands, the King made another at- 
tempt to dramatize his plea abroad by seeking aid 
personally from Thailand. The Thai government, em- 
barrassed by the unheralded arrival of the King, ad- 
mitted him as a political refugee but refused him 
permission to establish a government-in-exile. Within 
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a week the King left for Battambang province (which 
was in the hands of Cambodian troops), proclaimed 
his disillusionment with the United States and Britain, 
and announced that he would not return to Pnom- 
Penh until France had satisfied his demands 

France, which was then undergoing a_ prolonged 


inter-government crisis, was unable to take action, 
Confronted with difficulties elsewhere in her colonial 
empire, France was averse to yielding to the King’s 
ultimatum. On the other hand, the French did not 
want to break with the King, in view of his influence 
over his compatriots and his expressed friendship for 
France and willingness—if independence were granted 

to remain within the French Union. On July 3 the 
new Laniel Government made conciliatory proposals 
to all three of the Associated Chinese States, where- 
upon, after some delay and expressions of disappoint- 
ment, King Norodom submitted counter-proposals of 
his own. 

Any lasting internal solution to the present crisis 
seems to hinge largely on the personality of the King, 
which remains somewhat enigmatic. Young and ener- 
getic, the King has vacillated between liberalism and 
autocracy. The sincerity of his anti-communist senti- 
ments is evidenced by the Vietminh radio’s repeated 
denunciations of him as a puppet. He has consistently 
sought independence for his country, and he granted 
it a democratic constitution without having first been 
subjected to popular pressure. On the other hand, any 
evidence of strong opposition to his policies has made 
him revert to despotic methods in order to retain un- 
disputed leadership. Recent events in Indochina and 
the strength of Cambodian nationalist sentiment have 
led him to adopt so intransigent an attitude toward 
the French that only a little room for compromise. re- 
mains. From the domestic point of view, however, he 
has reasserted his leadership over even the extremist 
elements. A significant testimonial to this effect was 
given by none other than Son ngoc Thanh, who late 
in June stated over his jungle radio: “I was mistaken 
about the King, in thinking him a tool of the French 
He is a patriot.”'* 

Editorial note. Press reports from Pnom-penh and Paris 
on August I! and 12 indicated that the Fronch Gov- 
ernment had offered to grant Cambodia control over 


its army, judicial system and _ police 


12 New York Times, June 24, 1953 





The 1953 Japanese Elections 


BY KERMIT G. STEWART 


THE FIFTH TIME, Shigeru Yoshida has achieved 
the Premiership of Japan. Never before in the 
nation’s history of parliamentary government has one 
individual held that position so many times, even 
though, as seems probable, Yoshida’s present term of 
office may be a short one. His fourth term lasted less 
than six months, and the current political situation 
bears many similarities to that which persisted through- 
out the late 15th Diet. That unhappy body of quarrel- 
ing politicians convened on October 24, 1952, and 
suffered dissolution on March 14, 1953. 
Although the present Government has only minority 
backing in the Diet, it 
stronger than the last Government, which had a slim 


may, paradoxically, prove 
majority in the Lower House. The present “Yoshida 
Liberal” Government is short of that majority by more 
than 30 seats. In reality, the Liberal Party of October 
1952 was as divided in spirit then as it is now in fact. 
The marriage of convenience arranged between the 
Yoshida and Hatoyama factions after the October 
election was anything but amicable from the beginning 
and exploded in a divorce six months later. In other 
words, the present Cabinet, though backed by a minority 
party, enjoys about the same support of loyal party 
members as did the late Fourth Yoshida Cabinet. If 
the outlook is brighter than before, it is because 
several factors in the current situation may lead cer- 
tain opposition forces to lend the Government support 
that was withheld in the past Diet Session. 
Opponents of Prime Minister Yoshida have learned 
that he will unhesitatingly dissolve the Diet if they do 
not support his program.’ Few if any of the politicians 
want the expense of another campaign in the near 
future after the drain on their coffers of two elections 
within six months. Financial circles made their dis- 
pleasure known when they were solicited for campaign 
funds for the second time in half a year, and they will 
turn a cold eye on any similar request in the near 
future, Several politicians who brought disaster to the 
last Diet were not re-elected by an annoyed electorate. 
Both conservative opposition parties, the Hatoyama 


Major Stewart, a Military Historian, is currently stationed in 
Tokyo and has spent nearly five of the past eight years in 
Japan. Opinions expressed here are the author's and do not 
constitute an official point of view 


1 After a no-confidence motion is passed, the Cabinet may 
cither dissolve the Lower House and cal! for a general elec- 
tion or resign and permit the Diet to elect a new Government. 
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Liberals and the Progressives, suffered setbacks in the 
April elections while left-wing parties made significant 
gains. In view of the trends, conservative groups may 
deem it wiser to forget personal enmities for a while, 
support the present Government, and be satisfied with 
the bargaining power they have left. 

An analysis of election results as shown in the ac- 
companying tables? indicates that conservative forces 
in Japan command a formidable backing which in 
most democratic countries would assure a stable gov- 
ernment for some time to come. Political rivalries and 
enmities within the conservative ranks rather than 
basic differences in political ideology caused the fall 
of the 15th Diet and continue to threaten the present 
regime. 

From the standpoint of policy, as revealed in the 
platforms of the three conservative groups, there would 
seem to be no reason why the conservatives cannot 
work together. Politics are seldom that simple, how- 
ever, and party platforms in Japan, as elsewhere, are 
largely window displays to attract the customers, Jap- 
anese politics offer more than the usual number of 
complexities when an attempt is made to explain a 
given situation. Political observers, for instance, fre- 
quently dismiss the problem with the explanation that 
Japan has a disproportionate share of unscrupulous 
politicians who put personal ambitions above national 
interests. Editorial writers in the Japanese press have 
harped at length on this theme, scolding legislators 
for their lack of integrity and patriotism. Many a 
contemporary Japanese politician, however, has ap- 
parently allowed personal enmities to hinder the at- 
tainment of his ambitions, and this is not “practical” 
or “unscrupulous” politics according to Western rules 
of the game. 

Another convenient theory held by some observers 
is that the influx of depurgees into the political scene 
has resulted in the current unstable situation. This 
theory was aired frequently at the time of the October 
elections and consisted mostly of speculations concern- 
ing what would happen when the Tories got back in 
office. Gloomy prophesies of coming turmoil and _ re- 
action were as exaggerated as the hopes of some de- 
purgees for a return of the good old days. That purgees 
are back in politics is by now an accepted fact and 
has excited little comment in recent months, This 


chi Shimbun, and official government compilations. 


2 Compiled from figures given in the Nippon Times, Maini- 
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VOTES AND DIET SEATS WON BY PARTIES 
I. House or REPRESENTATIVES ELectTion, Aprit 19, 1953 


No. of 

Candi- 

Party dates* 
Yoshida Liberal 316 
Hatoyama Liberal 102 
Progressive 169 
Right-wing Socialist 
Left-wing Socialist 108 
Communist 85 
Labor-Farmer 
Minor parties 13 
Independents 105 


Total 1,027 
® As of the day of the election. 


No. of % of 
Votes Re- 
ceived” 
13,474,591 
3,088,297 
6,151,138 
117 4,622,123 
4,577,479 

652,717 
12 358,773 
152,050 
1,525,284 


34,602,452 


No. of No. of % of 

Seats Won Votes 

Oct. *52° Oct. "52 
240 48.0 


Seats in 
ceived New Diet 
38.94 199¢ 
8.93 35 
17.78 76 85 
13.36 66 57 


Votes Re- 


18.2 
11.4 


13.23 7% 99 
1.89 25 
1.04 0.7 

42 } 2.8 

4.41 6.5 


100.00 


100.0 


» Final official compilation of valid popular vote released April 24 by Japanese Government. 

© Robert A. Scalapino, “Japan and the General Election,’ Far Eastern Survey, October 29, 1952. The two members of the now 
defunct Cooperative Party are recorded here in the Minor Party total. 

4 Three Independents joined the Yoshida Liberal Party prior to the opening of the 16th Diet, bringing the total to 202. 


II. House or Councttors Exection, Aprit 24, 1953 


No. of 
Cand:- No. 
Party dates* Prefectural 
Yoshida Liberal 83 30 
Ryokufukai 34 8 
Right-wing Socialist 39 7 
Left-wing Socialist 50 10 
Progressive 43 5 
Labor-Farmer 4 0 
Hatoyama Liberal 8 0 
Communist 0 
Minor parties 13 0 
Independents 15 


Total 75 
® As of the day before the election. 
> Ten vacancies. 


particular post-Occupation development has sufficient 
importance, however, to justify a brief examination of 
the facts. 

Early in the Occupation of Japan, approximately 
200,000 political leaders and others who had spon- 
sored Japan’s program of aggression were purged from 
the right to hold political office or positions of public 
responsibility. Practically all of Japan’s top political 
leaders were thrown out of office, and the way was 
cleared for a new crop of politicians to come into 
power. During the last year of the Occupation, Allied 
authorities permitted the “depurging” of practically 
all who had come under the ban. Many of these 
depurgees immediately began campaigns to restore their 
political fortunes, and their first large-scale opportunity 
came with the dissolution of the 14th Diet in August 
1952. 

The depurgee group included a large number of 
well-known personalities, and Japanese have a tendency 
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of Seats 


No. of Pre- 
incum- Grand election 
National Total bents Total Strength 
16 46 47 93 82 
16 18 34° 55 
10 16 26 31 
18 22 40 31 
8 7 15 16 
0 2 4 
0 : 5 
0 3 
0 13 
30 ‘ 0 


128 


in New Diet 


Voocooowe®wo 


' 
} 
| 


A | 
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to vote for “famous” names regardless of the issues 
involved, Purging had discredited few if any of the 
individuals and was no doubt a mark in their favor 
as far as many voters were concerned. In any event, 
the depurgees gave a very good account of themselves 
in the October elections.* 


Perhaps most famous of the depurgees is Ichiro 
Hatoyama, founder and first president of the Liberal 
Party, who had been purged on the eve of his election 
as Prime Minister in May 1946. Shigeru Yoshida had 
seemingly been reluctant to accept the presidency of 
the party at that time but was obviously even more 
reluctant to return that office seven years later. In 
defense of his stand, Yoshida claimed that a party 
presidency is a public trust and cannot be handed 
from one individual to another like a personal pos- 


3 See Robert A. Scalapino, “Japan and the General Elec- 
tions,” Far Eastern Survey, October 29, 1952. 
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session. A bitter intra-party struggle for power ended 
with Yoshida retaining the presidency of the party as 
well as the premiership in October 1952, In the pro- 
cess the Liberal Party suffered a split from which it 
never recovered. 

Another famous depurgee is Mamoru Shigemitsu, the 
Foreign Minister who signed the surrender document 
at the close of World War II 


served a five-year term in prison 


Convicted as a major 


war criminal, he 


Upon his release, he rallied together various con- 


would not ally 


servative groups who could not or 
themselves with the Liberals, and formed the Pro- 
gressive Reform Party, of which he became president. 
In the October elections, the Progressives secured 85 
seats, the second-largest representation in the Lower 
House. The party has remained a rather loose agglom- 
eration of three or four prominent politicians and 
their followers who are united largely by the personal 


enmities they share against Prime Minister Yoshida. 


The Depurgees in the Diet 


Of 321 depurgee candidates, 132 won seats in the 
15th Diet (28 percent of the membership). By far 
the majority of these were conservatives, 76 being 
Liberals and 31 Progressives (or 32 and 36 percent 
respectively of the House membership of the two 
parties).* This group joyfully returned to office after 
seven lean years, expecting (or hoping) to regain top 
political positions which they had once held. Postwar 
politicians, however, were firmly entrenched in power 
and had no intention of giving up without a fight. The 
Yoshida-Hayotama feud typified the struggle that took 
place throughout the Diet. 

Since depurgees were scattered among the four 
major parties, they did not become a solid “bloc” 
within the Diet. Neither did all depurgees align them- 
selves neatly in factions within the separate parties. In 
fact, some of Yoshida’s most troublesome opposition 
eventually came from other quarters. Seven depurgees 
were appointed to ministerial posts, but below Cabinet 
level they were almost completely ignored when party 
plums were distributed. Yoshida showed a marked 
preference for trusted postwar colleagues, and de- 
purgees within his party failed to gain power com- 
mensurate with their numbers. Hatoyama’s inner circle 
was made up largely of depurgees, but others re- 
mained loyal to Yoshida when the party finally split. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to attribute the current un- 
settled state of Japanese politics entirely to the de- 
purgees. Nevertheless, the group as a whole is a factor 


to be reckoned with from now on 


4 Numbers of depurgees of other parties: Right-wing Social- 
ists, 13; Left Socialists, 2; Cooperative, 1; Independents, 9 
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Once Yoshida had secured the premiership, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1952, his actions indicated that no deals had 
been made with the Liberal opposition group. Of 16 
Cabinet posts, only one went to a Hatoyama man, 
and even he was considered a fence-rider between the 
two factions, To party Yoshida 
dropped two members of his Third Cabinet, Shigeru 
Hori and Kozen Hirokawa, who were particularly dis- 
tasteful to the Hatoyama faction. These two with 
Eisaku Sato and Hayato Ikeda had been called the 
Big Four of the Yoshida faction. Hirokawa (not a 
depurgee) resented being a victim of this maneuver, 
and Yoshida reinstated him in the Cabinet two months 


later in au attempt at conciliation. Committee chair- 


promote harmony, 


men and others selected for prominent positions in the 
Diet were pointedly chosen from the ranks of Yoshida 
faithfuls. Meanwhile, about 40 Hatoyama followers 
(half of them depurgees) organized themselves into 
a so-called Democratization League, charged party 
executives with high-handed leadership, and launched 
a drive to “democratize” the party. 

Political prophets freely predicted an carly fall of 
the Fourth Yoshida Cabinet, and for once they were 
right. Yoshida is at his best in a rough-and-tumble 
political fight, however, and he survived several crises 
when it seemed he could not possibly win. The 15th 
Diet faced a number of important problems, but made 
little progress on legislation because of political wrangl- 
ing. During its first two months in office, the Yoshida 
Administration was plagued by strikes which had been 
called as much for political as for economic reasons. 

Cracks in the Government’s foundation first began 
to appear late in November, when Opposition forces 


passed a no-confidence motion against International 
Trade and Industry Minister, Hayato Ikeda. The mo- 
tion was successful only because a number of Hatoyama 
followers cither boycotted the session or voted with 
the Opposition. Ikeda, Finance Minister in the Third 
Yoshida Cabinet, had many enemies because of alleged 


adherence to the so-called “Dodge-Line” financial 
policies.” He bowed out of the Administration the fol- 
lowing day, but Yoshida and the rest of the Cabinet 
refused to resign. 

Yoshida had to make concessions to party rebels as 
the price for support of the supplementary budget bill 
in December. By agreeing to party executive-post shifts 
and reinstating two Hatoyama favorites, Tanzan Ishi- 
bashi and Ichiro Kono, who had been ousted from 
the party by Yoshida in September, an uneasy peace 
was maintained. During the January 1953 Diet recess, 
“stability first, reconstruction second” financial 


SCAP financial adviser 


5 Ikeda’s 
policy was originally outlined by 
Joseph M. Dodge. 
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party trouble recurred on the matter of the 1953-54 
budget. Concessions were again made to rebel elements 
on matters involving savings bonds and a special in- 
vestment account frowned upon by the Administration. 

Dissension within the Liberal Party reached another 
crisis during the party convention at the end of Janu- 
ary. Yoshida bulled his way through and succeeded 
in placing Eisaku Sato as secretary-general of the 
party. Kozen Hirokawa, who had expected the appoint- 
ment, was furious, A group of his followers had joined 
forces with the Democratization League to block Sato’s 
appointment, but Hirokawa was left in the cold by a 
deal which made Hatoyama’s chief lieutenant chair- 
man of the Executive Board. Another opposition group 
of about 40 Hirokawa men had been created within 
the Liberal Party. A third group, composed largely 
of depurgees and possessing mildly anti-Administration 
leanings, had meanwhile been organized as the 20th- 
Day Club (Hatsuka-Kai), so named because it usu- 
ally met on the twentieth day of each month. 

A wrangle in the Lower House Budget Committee 
on February 28 marked the beginning of the end for 
the Yoshida Administration. Angered by criticism from 
a Right Socialist committee member, the irascible 
Prime Minister called his opponent an “idiot”. The 
Japanese word, bakayaro, is downright insulting, and 
Yoshida immediately withdrew his remark, but the 
three Opposition parties eagerly seized upon this “slip 
of the tongue” as a means of embarrassing the Ad- 
ministration. In an unprecedented action two days 
later, the Lower House passed a motion to discipline 
the Prime Minister by a vote of 191 to 162, a verdict 
made possible by a boycott of the session by nearly 
40 Democratization Leaguers and about 30 Hirokawa 
followers. Hirokawa immediately resigned from the 
Cabinet, but the incensed body went through the mo- 
tions of firing him anyway. 

Though many important items of legislation were 
awaiting consideration, the wrangling Lower House 
accomplished before its dissolution. The 
House Disciplinary Committee, packed with _ pro- 
Yoshida Liberals, never reached an agreement on how 


to “punish” the Prime Minister. 


little else 


A no-confidence motion against the Government 
was passed by Opposition parties and Liberal dissidents 
by a vote of 229 to 218 on March 14. The vote car- 
ried because 22 members of the Democratization League 
walked out of the Liberal Party and voted with the 
Opposition. Anticipating the decision, the Cabinet had 
already prepared an Imperial Rescript ordering dis- 
solution, and this was invoked immediately. April 19 
was set as the date for the next election. 
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Yoshida and his followers lost no time in reorganiz- 
ing the Liberal Party and cleaning house of the rebels. 
Hirokawa’s group had voted against the no-confidence 
motion but seceded from the party with additional 
Hatoyama followers a few days later. These joined with 
the original 22 dissidents and organized a new party 
with Hatoyama as president on March 18. Neither 
group would relinquish the party name, but press and 
public labeled them the Yoshida and Hatoyama Liberal 


Parties respectively, and the names have stuck. 


The 1953 Campaign 


Dissolution came so suddenly that the parties were 
hard pressed to organize their campaigns 
was this true for the Hatoyama Liberals, who had no 
national machinery to set in motion, The number of 


Especially 


candidates that could be put on the ticket was re- 
stricted, largely because party funds had been ex- 
hausted in the fall campaign. Only the Yoshida Liberals 
were able to put enough candidates in the field theo- 
retically to secure a majority of seats in the Lower 
House. Businessmen grudgingly contributed to the con- 
servatives; they were anticipating a business recession 
because of the renewal of armistice negotiations in 
Korea and were dissatisfied with the behavior of the 
politicians who had failed to pass vital financial and 
trade legislation. Labor unions, upon which left-of- 
center candidates depended for funds, were financially 
exhausted from the long strikes staged late in 1952. 
Assessments were levied on union members, however, 
and a fairly substantial sum was raised to support 
leftist candidates, particularly the Left-wing Socialists, 
who enjoy the backing of the Japan Federation of 
Labor Unions. Matters were complicated by the House 
of Councilors election,® which had already been sched- 
uled for April 24, and party candidates for that body 
were entitled to their share of financial support. 

As in September 1952, the principal campaign issue 
was rearmament. The Yoshida Liberals stuck to a policy 
of advocating an increase of defense capabilities in 
step with the growth of the nation’s economy, and 
mildly opposed constitutional revision to permit re- 
armament. Both the Progressives and the Hatoyama 
Liberals favored more rapid expansion of the nation’s 
armed forces, cautiously indicated approval of con- 
stitutional revision, but warned that rearmament must 
be limited to the capabilities of the national economy. 
(Before the campaign, the latter groups had been more 


6 Every three years, half of the 250 Councilors are elected 
for six-year terms. Of the total membership, 150 represent 
prefectural constituencies and 100 are chosen from the nation 


at large. 
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forthright in their demands for rearmament.) The 
Right-wing Socialists favored the maintenance of a 
small self-defense force but opposed constitutional re- 
vision. The Left-wing Socialists, Communists, and Labor- 
Farmerites (who are barely distinguishable from the 
Communists) demanded dissolution of the present force, 
opposed military establishments in Japan (an anti- 
American gesture), were against constitutional re- 
vision, and favored absolute neutrality. 

On other issues there was little to distinguish the 
conservative parties from one another. Yoshida and 
Hatoyama spokesmen differed slightly on financial 
policies, the former advocating a stable economy, the 
latter calling for more inflationary measures. The left- 
ist parties advocated varying degrees of socialism. 
Practically all parties eyed Asia nostalgically as a trade 
area and urged the 
Southeast Asian areas. Extreme leftists, of course, de- 
manded recognition of, and trade with, Communist 
China. 

Usually included in party listings is an Upper House 
conservative group known as the Green Breeze Society 
(Ryokufukai). Generally speaking, this group has allied 
itself with the Yoshida Liberal faction. 


cultivation of closer ties with 


Conservative candidates made special efforts through- 
out the campaign to curry favor in financial circles. 
Yoshida vigorously defended his dissolution of the Diet, 
accusing his opponents of insincerity. Hatoyama at- 
tacked Yoshida for his “undemocratic” approach to 
government and for his “secret and arbitrary diplom- 
acy.” 

Lower House election results are shown in Table I. 
The Yoshida Liberals failed to achieve a majority but 
maintained a solid position as a plurality party, while 
Hatoyama Liberals emerged from the elections with 
a minor-party status. The percentage of public sup- 
port received by the two Liberal factions was almost 
exactly the same as that received by the unified party 
in October 1952. The Progressive Party suffered a 
marked loss of strength, a possible indication that con- 
servative voters disapproved of the part that Pro- 
gressives had played in joining forces with left-wing 
Opposition parties against a conservative government. 
Socialists made substantial gains, especially the Left- 
wingers, who forged ahead of the Right-wing faction 
for the first time. Communists managed to elect one 
representative (from Osaka) despite a further decrease 
in public support; in October they had failed to elect 
a single candidate. 

Although all party heads were re-elected, a sur- 
prising number of prominent political figures were 
defeated. Kozen Hirokawa and a large part of his fol- 
lowing lost their seats, as did 6 of 10 Hatoyama 
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Liberals who had been members of the 15th Diet. 
Seventy-three percent of incumbents were re-elected, 
while only 14 percent of the successful candidates are 
“new faces,” a postwar low. Hatoyama demonstrated 
his personal popularity by polling the largest individual 
vote (100,610). 

Results of the House of Councilors elections are re- 
corded in Table II, The public’s generally slighter in- 
terest in this House was reflected in the voter turn- 
out, the ballots cast being fewer by 8 million than 
those for the Lower House. Conservatives in the Upper 
House were assured a continued majority by the elec- 
tion since the Yoshida Liberals, the Ryokufukai, and 
a sizable number of Independents can be expected to 
agree on most legislative matters. Left-wing Socialists 
made some gains; otherwise, the balance of power 
between left and right remains much the same. Many 
prominent depurgees were elected, the largest individual 
vote (about half a million) going to Kazushige Ugaki, 
an ex-general and former War Minister. The con- 
siderable number of ultra-nationalist candidates made 
a poor showing, however. By contrast, labor-union 
leaders are well represented in the new line-up. 

One of the most significant results of the April 
elections is that conservatives hold at least a two-thirds 
majority in both Houses of the Diet. Only the left- 
wing elements are unalterably committed to an anti- 
rearmament stand, and there are not enough of them 
to block amendment of the controversial Article IX 
of the Constitution should the national attitude toward 
rearmament change in the near future. 


Progressives Hold the Balance 


In the political maneuvering that took place before 
the 16th Diet convened on May 18, the Progressives 
held the balance of power in the matter of selecting the 
next Government. A combination of Progressives and 
Yoshida Liberals would have 
majority in the Lower House, and Shigemitsu was in 
a position to set the price for his party’s cooperation 
in forming a new Government. Despite overtures from 
Yoshida, the Progressives chose to remain in the Op- 


ensured a powerful 


position camp. 

On the first day of the new Diet session, the Op- 
position parties made a display of strength by electing 
a Progressive and a Left-wing Socialist as Speaker and 
Vice-Speaker, respectively. In the Upper House, a 
member of the Ryokufukai was elected President, and 
a Yoshida Liberal, Vice-President. 

Yoshida was re-elected Prime Minister on May 19. 
He emerged victorious over Shigemitsu on the second 
ballot by a vote of 204 to 116. Seventy-seven ballots 
were blank as Right-wing Socialists and Labor-Farmers 
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abstained. The new Premier lost no time in seeking 
Shigemitsu’s cooperation in the formation of a new 
Cabinet. Shigemitsu, however, persisted in maintaining 
what he calls an attitude of “constructive opposition” 
to the Government, and refused to accept any posts in 
the new Cabinet for his party. Under the circumstances, 
the Prime Minister was forced to select a Cabinet 
entirely from his own group. The roster of new Min- 
isters, therefore, consisted mostly of familiar stalwarts 
of the Yoshida Liberal Party. 

Hoped-for political stability has not been achieved 
by the recent elections. If the present Government 
falls soon, there will be little hope for stability for 
some time to come, and Japan’s experiment in democ- 
racy may go the way of the French. The Progressives 
seem to hold the balance of power, and the way they 


Pyidawtha Comes to 


BY MAUNG MAUNG 


| pies CONTEMPORARY BuRMESE scene is distinguished 
by an increasing number of encouraging aspects. 
Of these, perhaps none has excited or justified more 
popular enthusiasm than “pyidawtha”. A new word, 
originating possibly with Premier U Nu, who has a 
flair for coining happy phrases, pyidawtha has lately 
acquired sufficient support to inspire far-reaching de- 
velopment projects and welfare schemes. Its approach 
is at once imaginative and practical, Unlike so many 
ambitious development plans that, after reaching the 
blueprint stage, languish in the pigeonholes of govern- 
ment offices, pyidawtha has little to do with paper 
dreams. From the outset it goes to work in the field, 
in the remote villages and hill tracts, in the faraway 
countryside traditionally neglected by government. 
“Pyidawtha” defies exact translation, and _ therein 
perhaps lies its charm as a word. The Socialists regard 
pyidawtha as constituting a phase of their revolution. 
“The Burmese revolution should be achieved by Burm- 
ese methods,” according to Socialist leader and De- 
fence Minister U Ba Swe, and although Marxism is 
to set the course of the revolution, it must be adapted 
to local needs and circumstances; acceptance of “a 
carbon copy of the Russian or the Chinese revolutionary 
pattern” would be most unwise. The ideological neutral 
can support pyidawtha as eagerly as the Socialist, for 
it is above politics or party: to push pyidawtha forward 
in some way is to help build the nation. By the same 


Mr. Maung, formerly Editor of The New Times of Burma, was 
lately the London correspondent of The Burman. 
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discharge their responsibilities to the Japanese people 
may prove to be of great importance to the future of 
Japan as a responsible member of the family of free 
nations. 


Editorial note. Since this article was written, the Progressives 
have thus far supported the Yoshida regime, collaborating in 
the passage of the 1953-54 budget in the Lower House on 
July 17. A bill to restrict strikes in the coal and electric 
industries touched off a wave of protest strikes, but the 
bill seemed to have majority support in the Diet. Acceptance of 
MSA aid is the main political issue at present, 
having begun on July 15. Yoshida Liberals are doing what 
they can to raticnalize their campaign promises regarding 
rearmament, while the Progressives welcome them into the 
rearmament fold, confident that the Liberals dare not refuse 
such aid. Sccialist opposition, of course, renounces MSA aid 
as the beginning of full-scale rearmament, loss of Japanese 


sovercignty, and a violation of the Constitution 


negotiations 


Burma 


token, government personnel can take an active part 
in pyidawtha unworried by the regulation forbidding 
their participation in party politics. In short, this 
happy word has helped to rouse the nation and to 
mobilize it for rehabilitation and development through 
self-help—for that is pyidawtha: building a “happy 
and prosperous nation”. 

Self-help is the essence of the pyidawtha program, 
or at least of those of them that are concerned with 
immediate rehabilitation measures. For these  short- 
term schemes, every “township” in the country re- 
ceived a government allowance of 50,000 kyats' to de- 
fray expenses in the fiscal year 1952-53. Pyidawtha 
committees, which exist in every town, propose pro- 
jects to be undertaken in the villages within the town- 
ship. The proposals are examined by the district com- 
mittee—there are forty-one districts or administrative 
counties, each of which contains two or more sub- 
divisions and between two and nine townships—and 
those that it approves are executed without further 
formality. The criteria applied to the proposals are 
few and simple: they must be practical and contribute 
to the immediate benefit of the peasants; they must be 
economically sound (though not necessarily gilt-edged) ; 
their cost for the year must not exceed the govern- 
ment allowance, unless it is clear that the estimated 
deficit will be met by voluntary local contributions in 
money or services. Budgetary procedures are extremely 

1 The kyat, which has replaced the rupee, is worth Is.6d 
(about 21 U.S. cents). 
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simple ; the year’s allowance i placed outright at the 
disposal of the township committees, and accounting 
and auditing formalities are held to a minimum 


These 


They were launched in the 


short-term schemes are not over-ambitiou 
hope that by the end of 


the first pyidawtha year the villages would be a littl 


better off than before. The year is closing at the time 
of writing, and reports thus far from the districts on 
the operation of the plans have been heartening, for 
cighty 


the chemes were percent 


they indicate that 


successful. The people have responded warmly to th 
plans and to the idea of self-help and united endeavor 
underlying them. In many townships the people’s con- 
tributions have amounted in value to more than five 


times the government grant, while in some areas the 
inhabitants have carried on their pyidawtha without 


Mort 


more roads opened and repaired, more bridges built, 


drawing on the grant reservoirs have been dug 


and more primary-school accommodations added than 
could have been provided by years of government ac- 


tivity in the sphere of blueprints and bureaucracy. 
Pyidawtha has acquitted itself so well in the short- 
term schemes that the government has promised to 


increase its allowance to the townships in the year 


ahead, 


The National Development Plan 
Pyidawtha is not limited to digging wells and mend- 


ing roads. Its long-term objective is more compre- 


full development of Burma’s human and 


hensive: 
material resources and improvement of the people’s 
livelihood through fair distribution and effective gov- 
ernment-sponsored welfare services. Its ultimate goal, 
in fact, is the welfare state. At a national conference 
in August 1952, leaders of mass organizations and of 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (the gov- 
prominent 


coalition of 


ernment political parties), 


Socialists, civil servants and experts discussed and 
adopted certain major developmient schemes. One of 
these, the economic plan, envisages an increase in the 
national income from the 1950-51 level of 3,550 
million kyats to 7,000 million in 1959. It is estimated 
that only by raising the national income to 6,000 million 
kyats can the per capita income be restored to the 
1938-39 figure of 330 kyats (about £24 per vear). 
The 1959 target is therefore a modest one which, in 
view of rising prices, will afford the lowest-income 
groups a standard of living only slightly better than 
they enjoyed before the war. Yet, this target will re- 
quire a total investment of 7,500 miliion kyats by 
1959, or an annual average of 1,000 million, a sum 
which, while not excessive, represents a great increase 
capital accumulation, which 


over domestic 


averaged about 300 million kyats per year 


prewar 


Economic development is a complicated undertaking 
and has many offshoots. Thus it involves the rehabili- 
tation of the railways, the inland water transport sys- 
tem, the airways and the road services. The prewar 
railway trackage extended 2,058 miles and. while not 
an impressive network in a sprawling country’ much 
larger than France, did connect the major towns. Today 
only 1,512 miles of track are in use. Since procure- 


ment of locomotives, steel girders, plant equipment 
and so forth is subject to delays, it will probably be 
another five or ten years before the railways regain 
their former level of efficiency, Similarly inland water 
transport is dependent on a much depleted fleet, and 
it will be some years before foreign manufacturers are 
in a position to execute orders for river craft. The 
system is, however, yielding substantial profits—about 
100,000 kyats per week 


because the raiiways are running at a loss. The air- 


which are the more welcome 


ways network, earning a monthly profit of some 200,000 
kyats, is being expanded without government aid. Both 
airports and dockyards are being steadily improved, 
and the government has recently inaugurated a shipping 
service between Rangoon and coastal ports. Equip- 
ment for highway transport, which may in time be 
nationalized, is extremely limited; most of the vehicles 
on the roads are converted wartime trucks which, in 
less stringent circumstances, would have been retired 
from service long ago. Establishment of an efficient 
road transport service will necessarily wait upon the 
purchase overseas of large truck fleets. 

On another front of the struggle for economic ad- 
vancement, postal services are to be improved. Only 
390 post offices now serve the whole country as against 
640 before the war, but in the course of the next three 
Wireless 


facilities, to be installed in important district towns, 


years the earlier number will be restored. 
should prove particularly valuable as long as other 
means of communication remain so vulnerable to de- 
struction by insurgent forces. Rangoon will have an 
automatic telephone system by 1955, and trunk lines 
are to connect all of the main towns. These plans for 


improved transport and communications offer sad_re- 


minders that economically and technologically Burma 


is in a position no more advanced than that of the 
mid-1930s. The merit of pyidawtha lies in its buoyant 
determination to make up for lost time when the task 
looks so disheartening. 

In the agricultural sphere, pyidawtha seeks to double 
the production of rice and to increase that of other 
farm commodities in the next five years. Two and one- 
half million acres that have lain uncultivated since the 
additional _half- 
million acres of virgin land are to be cleared. In the 


war are to be reclaimed, and an 


interest of modernizing farming methods, schools for 
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farmers have been instituted, and government research 
agricultural areas. 
Agricultural development plans are naturally linked 
with those affecting land nationalization. Legislation 


1948 authorizes the government to take 


and model farms: established in 


enacted in 
over the holdings of big landowners and absentee 
landlords on payment of equitabie compensation, and 
to distribute the lands thus acquired to former tenants 
and agricultural laborers. Civil unrest delayed imple- 
mentation of this law, but a few pilot districts have 
now been chosen in which to launch the first experi- 
ments with land distribution. A separate government 
department is to supervise the program, and the Min- 
ister for land nationalization has visited China and the 
Soviet Union in order to study their methods of col- 
lective farming and abolishing landlordism. It is per- 
haps just as well that the process of land distribution 
was not rushed; for the waiting period which has 
intervened has tempered the enthusiasm of the more 
radical reformers and afforded an opportunity for 
careful study and preparation. Major questions are 
whether productivity will decline when large farms 
are divided among the new owners, and how soon these 
will be able to adjust to their new responsibilities. 

Pyidawtha long-range planning does not ignore in- 
dustrial development. Among the projects included in 
the industrial plan are provision of hydroelectric power 
for manufacturing plants and of electricity for towns 
and villages; construction of light and heavy industrial 
installations; and extensive surveys of hitherto un- 
explored areas for mining prospects. New government 
departments have been created to deal with industrial 
projects; the services of major American and British 
engineering firms have been secured; pyidawtha mis- 
sions have gone abroad in search of the requisite equip- 
ment and technical personnel. In short, industrializa- 
tion is no longer merely a political catchword designed 
to appeal to nationalist sensitivities. An effort is being 
made, not unsuccessfully, to strike a proper balance in 
the allocation of funds and attention to industrialization 
on the one hand and to increased rice population on 
the other. The latter claims priority at the moment 
because rice enjoys such a ready market abroad, but 
Burma is not forgetting that as its overseas customers 
become more self-sufficient, their demands will almost 
certainly dwindle. It would be unwise, therefore, to 
proceed on the assumption that the golden harvest of 
rice can be reaped for ever. 

Pyidawtha aspires not merely to develop Burma in 
material ways, but also to create the “new man” 
that is, a responsible citizen who will participate ac- 
tively and constructively in government, an intelligent, 
public-spirited individual possessing a reasonable share 
of modern education. To this end, education plans, 
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with free compulsory education as the ultimate aim, 
have been carried far beyond the paper stage. These 
include progressive policies at the school and university 
levels, mass education projects, and the translation for 
popular consumption of informative books on a wide 
range of modern subjects. For example, one program 


provides government grants for bringing boys and girls 


down from the hills to Rangoon in order to give them 
their first experience with school and to broaden their 
horizons. A project of this kind should help to foster 
closer relations between the Burmans and_ the hill 
peoples. 

Parallel with the education and allied health schemes 
run plans for a “devolution of powers” now exercised 
by the central government and for “democratization of 
local administration” for the purpose of developing and 
strengthening an active democracy. Existing govern- 
ment machinery, which is “bureaucratic”, is to give 
way to a government by popularly clected local coun- 
cils, Ultimately it is hoped that the government struc- 
ture will emerge in the form of a pyramid, resting on 
the village councils as its base and tapering upward 
towards the central government, which, ideally, will 
be small in size. The democratization plans, embodied 
in recent legislation, are being executed in a few pilot 
districts. 

Pyidawtha expected to lean eather heavily on United 
States economic assistance, which has played a con- 
siderable role in the postwar reconstruction of the 
country. The partnership between pyidawtha and the 
U.S. Technical which 


was commonly expected to continue happily and fruit- 


Cooperation Administration, 
fully for a considerable period, was ruptured not long 
ago as a result of a decision by the Burmese government 
to accept no further T.C.A. aid, It would be unreal- 
istic to pretend that pyidawtha will not feel the ef- 
fects of this decision; on the other hand, those who 
argue that the termination of T.C.A. activities must 
end the pyidawtha program are unduly pessimistic. 
Without question, pyidawtha has caught on in Bur- 
ma. Rangoon motor buses carry notices declaring that 
“pyidawtha” is their destination; children in the streets 
sing pyidawtha songs; at pyidawtha coffee-bars one 
can buy a cup of “pyidawtha coffee” or a glass of 
cold “pyidawtha milk”. Away from the towns, in some 
areas in which government troops are engaged in oper- 
ations against insurgent groups or the Chinese Nation- 
alist trespassers, they have voluntarily joined in dig- 
ging wells and repairing roads when not involved in 
fighting. Pyidawtha preaches self-help, and Burma, the 
recipient of aid from United Nations agencies, the 
Colombo Plan organization and, above all, the United 
States, was sorely in need of a sharp reminder that a 
nation cannot build securely with foreign aid alone. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA. By F. S. V 
Donnison. London and New York: Royal Institute. of In- 
ternational Affairs and I.P.R. 1953. 112 pp. $2.50 


Mr. Donnison has presented a succinct and clarifying ac- 


the evolution of British administrative practice in 


count of 
1824 to 1948. The account is descriptive rather 


Burma from 
than analytical, factually accurate, and also highly impersonal 


More than half of the book is devoted to the period since 
1923. The author attempts to appraise British administration 
in terms of the declared policies which it was intended to 
subserve, rather than to judge the merits of the underlying 
policies themselves. One never gets a picture of policy-makers 
struggling with problems, weighing alternative courses of ac- 
tion, and reacting to local events and pressures. The name and 
identity of not a single British administrative official appears 
in the text. 

The almost automatic adaptation of Indian practices to 
Burma came to its inevitable denouement when positive pro- 
visions for self-government were instituted after 1923. The 
Indian pattern of administration and law, imposed from the 
top, was designed to meet Western standards of government, 
and it served the interests of foreigners far better than it did 
those of the Burmans. Mr. Donnison’s explanations of the 
reasons for the Burman refusal to cooperate include the Bud- 
dhist religion, climatic and health conditions. He gives no 
weight to the problems of commercialized agricultural expan- 
sion in the Irrawaddy delta area or to conditions of social de- 
moralization attending the decay of religion and social mores. 

Mr. Donnison does not say explicitly just what British 
objectives were prior to 1923 except to point out, quite cor- 
rectly, that training Burma for self-government was not one 
of them. In fact the aim appears to have been to establish 
favorable conditions for the expansion of production and 
trade, mainly to the profit of the foreigner. The difficulty 
arose when the idea of promoting progressive self-government 
was supcrimposed upon an administrative structure designed 
for economic ends. 

Mr. Donnison also falters somewhat when he tries to ex- 


plain, without reference to economic considerations and the 


post-war “projects scheme,” the reasons for Burma’s alleged 
choice of “chaos” over retention of the british administrative 
system, which India and Ceylon preserved intact. He cites four 
reasons: (a) Parliament's mistaken decision to extend the 
dyarchy reforms to Burma in 1923; (b) the administrative 
havoc wrought by political interference, especially after 1937; 
(c) the Japanese occupation, which witnessed the elevation of 
irresponsible youthful radicals to political prominence; and 
(d) Lord Mountbatten’s failure to deal firmly with the trai- 
torous and criminal leaders of the AFPFL and his tacit re- 
cognition of their allegedly preposterous claims to speak for 
the entire Burman nation. Apologists for Mountbatten and 
Governor Rance would affirm that their more realistic ap- 
proach prevented Burma from becoming a second Indochina, 
and they would raise a reasonable doubt over whether any of 
the so-called moderate nationalist leaders encouraged by Gov- 
ernor Dorman Smith (Saw, Ba Maw, Tun Oke, Ba Sein) 
would have been any marked improvement, as far as patrio- 
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tis and personal integrity are concerned, over Aung San, 
Thakin Myo, and Nu 

The reviewer thinks that Mr. Donnison is too pessimistic 
Burma’s prospects. Disorder is declining; the High 
a revival of religion is under way; Com- 


about 
Court is respected 
missioners and deputy Commissioners are still functioning un- 
der the British pattern; the government is trying to use the 
village headman for important administrative ends. Even in 
the economic field, where British-Indian dominance is a thing 
of the past, new arrangements in line with political realities 
and economic needs are being worked out. If a friendly hand 
can be extended, there is no apparent reason why a consider- 
able portion of the heritage of British administration, attuned 
to Burman ends, cannot be salvaged. 


Ohio University JOHN F. CADY 


LABOUR AND TIN MINING IN MALAYA. By Nim Chee 
Siew. Ithaca: Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University. 
February 1953. 49 pp. (mimec.) 


In Malaya, tin is second only to rubber as a source of 
revenue. But it looks as if the days of the tin industry are 
numbered. Estimates made by geologists in the late 1930s 
prophesied the exhaustion of the deposits within 25-30 years 
if the rate of extraction of the 1930s were consistently main- 
tained. In 1938 Sir Louis Fermor suggested the formation of 
a revenue replacement fund by adding a cess to the export 
duty. So far as | am aware this was never done and is not 
likely to be done at this late stage. Two-thirds of the industry 
was European-owned and one-third Chinese-owned before the 
present Emergency, and although the Chinese are said to have 
bought up a number of European mines since 1948, the pro- 
portion of ownership is still about the same. 

The author of this very useful study has divided it into a 
historical survey, and chapters on independent and dependent 
mining labor, conditions of labor, and labor Iegislation and 
inspection, with a conclusion and appendices. It is illustrated 
by photographs. Much of the study is based on field investi- 
gation. Figures are given of tin production during the Japan- 
ese occupation, and the section on dulang-washing is especially 
informative. The study fills a gap in our knowledge of Malaya. 


Cambridge University, England VICTOR PURCELL 
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